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probably Henley alone then "foresaw that Mr. Stevenson's forte
was to be fiction, not essay-writing," and he alone had the courage
to print The New Arabian Nights, which had to wait another four
years for publication in book form. From June to December of
the same year, Picturesque Notes on Edinburgh appeared serially
in the Portfolio^ the editor of which, P. G. Hamerton, then secured
publication in a folio volume by Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday,
and the valuable essay on Walt Whitman, having been on the
stocks for four or five years, was published in the New Quarterly
Magazine for October.

In the summer of 1878, while visiting Burford Bridge with his
parents, Stevenson met George Meredith and gave him a copy of
An Inland Voyage. Meredith wrote him an encouraging letter in
praise of the book, and also asked him to convey to Henley his
appreciation of Henley's praise of his work, remarking that "I,
who have worked for so many years not supposing that any one
paid much heed to me, find it extraordinary." Meredith felt
sufficient appreciation of Stevenson's talents and personal liking
to invite him to stay with him the following summer, and he
also urged John Morley to offer him work in the Fortnightly
Review,

But by that time Stevenson was too occupied with momentous
affairs to pursue Morley. In the late summer of 1878, Fanny
Osbourne left for California. There is no doubt that, though she
had preserved impregnable her virtue in spite of all appeals to her
heart and senses, there was a definite understanding between
them, and she returned to America with the fixed purpose of
obtaining a divorce in order to marry Stevenson. Though she
won her way into respectable marriage with the man she desired
after four years of waiting in patient fortitude, at an age when
every year meant much to a woman, she paid a heavy price for
her triumph. For one thing, the fair face of their romance was
scarred by Stevenson's fugitive amours. Strong sensual instincts
such as his could not suffer continual stimulation from being
regularly in the society of the woman he passionately desired
without assuagement, and since her strength of character fortified
her virtue against nature, he sought the assuagement elsewhere.
Mr. Steuart has traced at least two amours in this period of his